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South  Africa — L,and  of  Conflict 

BY  GRANT  S.  McCLELLAN 


THE  Union  of  South  Africa  is  now  in  the  world 
spotlight  because  of  its  demand  for  incorporation 
of  the  mandate  of  South  West  Africa  and  its  treat¬ 
ment  of  Indians  living  in  the  eastern  Province  of 
Natal.  Both  of  these  issues,  which  are  dealt  with 
below,  were  discussed  by  the  United  Nations  As¬ 
sembly  at  its  New  York  meeting  in  October- 
December  1946.*  But  the  country  remains  most 
famous  for  its  gold,  and  a  new  gold  strike  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  in  April  1946  sent  mining  shares 
soaring  again  in  the  trading  pits  of  Johannesburg 
and  London.  Gold,  however,  is  giving  way  to  the 
legal  “color  bar”  as  the  symbol  by  which  the  Union 
is  increasingly  identified  abroad. 

Not  only  has  the  plight  of  South  West  Africans 
and  Natal  Indians  called  forth  outside  intervention, 
but  the  extremely  low  living  standards  of  the  vast 
bulk  of  the  native  African  population,  and  their  oc¬ 
cupational  status,  not  to  mention  their  position  of 
inequality  with  reference  to  basic  civil  liberties,  have 
also  aroused  protest  beyond  the  Union’s  borders.’ 
The  deep-seated  social  tensions  within  the  Union 
make  it  potentially  a  highly  explosive  nation,  al¬ 
though  at  present  there  is  no  evidence  that  differ¬ 
ences  which  have  existed  since  the  first  Dutch  set¬ 
tlements  of  the  middle  seventeenth  century  in 
South  Africa  will  result  in  violence,  as  was  so  com¬ 
mon  at  certain  periods  of  the  country’s  colonial 
history.^ 

In  an  area  where  the  non-European  population 
outnumbers  that  of  European  stock  by  nearly 

1.  See  page  70. 

2.  The  following  national  or  racial  groups  in  South  Africa 
should  be  distinguished.  Of  the  total  Union  population  of 
11,258,858,  2,335,460  are  Europeans;  about  60  per  cent  are  of 
Dutch  extraction;  and  about  40  per  cent  of  British  stock.  The 
7,735,809  Natives  or  Africans  are  mainly  of  Bantu  origin,  al¬ 
though  there  are  many  different  tribal  groups  among  them.  The 
Colored  population,  numbering  905,050,  lives  in  the  Cape  Prov¬ 
ince  for  the  most  part,  and  are  of  mixed  white  and  black 
origin.  Asiatics,  numbering  282,539,  largely  of  Indian 
descent,  and  live  chiefly  in  Natal  Province.  For  further  census 
details  see  African  Transcripts  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
September  1946,  p.  158. 

3.  See  C.  W.  De  Kiewiet,  A  History  of  South  Africa  (New 
York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1942);  Lewis  Sowden,  The 
Union  of  South  Africa  (New  York,  Doubleday,  Doran,  1943); 
and  Roderick  Peattie,  Struggle  on  the  Veld  ('New  York,  Van¬ 
guard  Press,  1947). 


five  to  one,  fundamental  cleavages  are  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  Any  fair  analysis  must  attempt,  therefore, 
to  explain  the  peculiar  historic  circumstances  which 
have  produced  the  present  tensions  in  South  Afri¬ 
can  society.  South  Africans  point  out,  quite  rightly, 
that  much  of  the  criticism  of  the  Union’s  racial 
laws  comes  from  individuals  and  nations  living  in 
glass  houses.  Yet  while  South  Africa  is  not  alone 
in  maintaining  a  color-bar — whether  legally  or  not 
— it  cannot  lightly  dismiss  the  charge  that  it  is  a 
country  of  racial  oppression. 

POLITICAL  FERMENT 

It  is  to  this  unsettled  nation  that  King  George 
\’I  and  the  royal  family  traveled  in  February-April 
1947.  The  many  diverse  peoples  of  the  Union  gave 
the  royal  visitors  a  hearty  welcome,  although  it  is 
perhaps  overemphasizing  the  importance  of  the 
visit  to  say,  as  Prime  Minister  Jan  (Christiaan  Smuts 
did,  that  the  tour  has  had  a  healing  effect  on  do¬ 
mestic  bickerings.’  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
symbolic  bond  to  a  single  King  which  South 
Africa  and  Britain  have  in  common  will  in  the 
future  come  to  have  added  importance  for  both 
countries.  For  Britain  is  contemplating  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  more  extensive  military  outposts  in 
.southern  and  central  Africa,  and  as  London  with¬ 
draws  its  historic  influence  from  the  Mediterran¬ 
ean  area,  the  Union  may  become  the  pivot  of 
future  Commonwealth  defense  plans.'  South  Africa 
played  a  vital  role  in  Commonwealth  .strategy  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  and  the  King’s  first  trip  abroad  since 
1939  was  designed  as  much  to  cement  relations 
among  the  self-governing  units  of  the  British  na¬ 
tions  as  to  knit  together  more  firmly  the  different 
racial  groups  of  the  youngest  of  the  British  Do¬ 
minions.^ 

4.  New  Vorh  Times,  April  28,  1947. 

5.  .See  Antony  Head,  “The  Defence  of  the  Empire,”  Sound¬ 
ings  (London),  E'ebruary  1947,  pp.  43-46;  and  New  Yorh, 
Times,  April  8,  1947. 

6.  South  Africa  was  first  colonized  in  1652  by  the  Boers, 
mainly  Dutch  but  including;  some  (Jermans  and  French  Hugue¬ 
nots.  In  1814,  after  Naitoleon's  defeat,  Britain  acquired  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  the  C^pe  region,  and  by  the  middle  'thirties  of 
the  nineteenth  century  friction  between  Boer  and  British  led 
to  the  "CJreat  Trek,”  following  which  the  Boer  settlers  estab- 
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Field  Marshal  Smuts  has  long  championed  closer 
Commonwealth  unity  (more  perhaps  abroad  than 
at  home)  since  his  experience  in  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  in  London  in  World  War  I.  Develop¬ 
ments  during  World  War  II  led  to  clarification  of 
Smuts’  views  concerning  the  need  for  strengthen¬ 
ing  the  Commonwealth.  He  has  consequently 
favored  tighter  Commonwealth  unity  in  order  that 
the  British  family  of  nations  might  retain  equal 
strength  as  one  of  the  Big  Three.  In  addition,  since 
World  War  II,  Smuts  has  urged  a  unified  Com¬ 
monwealth  to  forge  closer  connections,  both  polit¬ 
ical  and  economic,  with  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.^  He  does  not  believe,  however,  that  the 
Union’s  participation  in  Commonwealth  affairs 
should  be  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  United 
Nations. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  1  Smuts  was  prepared 
to  accept  the  concept  of  a  League  of  Nations,  hav¬ 
ing  fostered  such  an  organization  even  before  the 
V’ersailles  settlement  of  1919.  He  played  a  signifi¬ 
cant  role  also  in  the  San  Francisco  conference,  and 
is  credited  with  drafting  the  preamble  of  the  UN 
Charter.  By  what  may  seem  to  Smuts  a  paradox, 
it  is  in  the  United  Nations  that  his  government 
has  had  to  mee^  its  greatest  challenge  in  foreign 
affairs — first  with  respect  to  South  West  Africa, 
and  then  as  a  result  of  India's  petition  to  the  UN 
Assembly  asking  that  the  Union  alter  property 
laws  imposed  on  Indians  in  the  Province  of  Natal. 
Historically  it  is  on  foreign  relations  also  that  the 
country’s  internal  political  disputes  have  centered, 
more  especially  on  the  Union’s  status  as  a  British 
Dominion. 

PARTY  VIEWS  AND  LEADERS 

Today  both  major  parties  in  the  Union — the 
Smuts  United  party  and  the  Nationalists,  led  by 
Dr.  Daniel  Francois  Malan — are  involved  in  pre¬ 
election  scrimmages.  The  country  faces  a  general 
election  in  1948,  and  there  is  much  evidence  that 
the  Prime  Minister’s  hold  over  the  government 
will  be  severely  challenged.  Momentarily  the  issue 
of  Dominion  status  versus  a  Republic,  which  the 
Nationalists  under  various  party  labels  in  the  past 

lished  the  indcpcnilent  governments  of  Natal,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  and  the  Transvaal.  In  1843  the  British  occupied  Natal 
and  by  the  end  of  the  century  annexed  other  territories  in  the 
Transvaal.  The  Boer  War  (1899-1902)  brought  British  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Free  State,  and  in  1908  the  several  governments 
met  to  consider  union  in  South  Africa.  The  constitution  of 
the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  country’s  status  as  a  British 
Dominion  date  from  1910.  (It  should  be  noted  that  Basutoland, 
lying  entirely  within  the  Union,  and  Bechuanaland  and  Swazi¬ 
land,  north  and  east  of  the  Union  respectively,  are  governed 
directly  from  London.) 

7-  See  digest  of  speeches.  World  Today  (Supplement),  (New 
York,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs),  Vol.  II,  No.  11, 
p.  317;  No.  20,  p.  622:  No.  21,  p.  674. 


have  desired,  has  receded  into  the  background. 
Recently  Dr.  Malan  and  the  more  vituperative 
younger  Nationalist  leader  from  the  Transvaal, 
Johannes  G.  Strydom,  have  indicated  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  contest  will  be  fought  on  the  issue  of  “South 
Africa  for  the  white  man.” 

Few  students  of  South  African  party  history, 
however,  expect  the  controversy  over  Commoi\- 
wealth  relations  to  -abate  for  very  long.  Party  di¬ 
visions  are  not  always  clear-cut  in  the  Union,  al¬ 
though  until  *the  inter-war  years  the  European 
population  divided  first  along  national  lines.  The 
split  between  Boer  descendants  or  Afrikaners  and 
those  of  British  stock  was  at  one  time  the  foremost 
factor  in  Union  politics.®  At  present  most  British¬ 
ers,  except  the  die-hard  imperialist  group,  support 
Smuts  and  the  United  party.  But  this  party  gains 
its  greatest  strength  from  Afrikaners — like  Smuts 
himself — who  favor  what  has  come  to  be  known  as 
a  “fusionist”  attitude.  Fusionists,  whether  of  Afri¬ 
kaner  or  British  background,  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Boer-British  antipathies  will  completely 
disappear.^ 

The  Malanite  Nationalists  may  yet  resume  ac¬ 
tive  support  for  establishment  of  a  republic  and 
severance  of  the  British  tie.  But  while  divergent 
attitudes  on  foreign  affairs  will  continue  to  play 
their  part  in  most  party  platforms,  differentiations 
based  on  the  underlying  racial  problem  of  the 
Union  are  also  emerging.  Evidence  of  this  is  found 
in  Malan’s  pre-election  attack  on  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment.  It  is  ironic  that  while  Smuts  is  being  ac¬ 
cused  by  the  United  Nations  of  racial  oppression, 
the  opposition  party  at  home  assails  his  cabinet  for 
excessive  liberalism.  But  what  is  most  significant 
about  Nationalist  policy  itself  is  the  reactionary 
character  of  its  main  tenets;  it  will  be  recalled 
that  during  the  war  several  nationalistic  political 
groups  were  implicated  in  active  cooperation 
with  Nazi  agents  in  South  and  South  West  Africa. 

If  the  Malan  party  is  pro-white,  nationalistic  and 
isolationist  in  outlook,  three  other  non-parliamen- 
tary  nationalist  groups  are  even  more  extreme  on 
all  three  counts.  Each  group  has  lost  ground  since 
the  war,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  any  of  them  will 

8.  After  World  War  I  the  South  African  party,  led  by  Smuts, 
was  made  up  mainly  of  Afrikaners,  but  friendly  toward  the 
O)mmonwealth.  Unionists  were  solidly  British,  while  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  were  Boer  irreconcilables.  By  a  formal  pact  signed 
with  the  Labor  party  in  1924  Hertzog,  leader  of  the  National¬ 
ists,  was  able  to  come  to  power  and  remained  Prime  Minister 
until  1939.  Meanwhile  in  1926  Hertzog  and  Smuts  formed  a 
coalition  party,  the  United  party;  thus  Smuts  became  deputy 
premier,  until  the  war  vote  when  Hertzog  could  not  carry  the 
country  for  neutrality. 

9.  See  “Politics  and  Opinion  in  South  Africa,"  World  Today 
(New  York,  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs),  April 
1947>  PP.  169-77;  and  May  1947,  pp.  202-209. 
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back  candidates  under  its  own  banner  in  the  fu¬ 
ture.  The  largest  of  these  organizations,  the  Ossewa 
Brandwag  led  by  Dr.  J.  F.  van  Rensburg,  is  said  to 
be  organized  along  lines  reminiscent  of  Hitler’s 
storm  troopers.  The  other  two  are  the  New  Order 
party  of  Oswald  Pirow,  former  Minister  of  Justice, 
and  the  Greyshirts  under  L.  Weichardt.  Both  the 
latter  groups  are  outspokenly  totalitarian  in  aim.'“ 

At  present  the  Malanites  control  but  few  over 
40  seats  in  the  House  of  Assembly  in  Cape  Town, 
while  the  United  party,  on  the  other  hand,  has  88 
representatives  out  of  a  total  House  membership 
of  153.  Yet  because  of  the  shifting  nature  of  all 
political  groups  in  Parliament,  the  official  opposi¬ 
tion  is  stronger  than  its  numbers  indicate.  Recent¬ 
ly  the  Nationalists  have  announced  that  an  agree¬ 
ment  has  been  reached  with  the  Afrikaner  party, 
not  now  officially  represented  in  Parliament,  where¬ 
by  the  two  parties  will  cooperate  in  the  coming 
election  campaign."  '^  The  Afrikaner  party  is  led 
by  Nicolaas  Christian  Havenga,  whose  position  re¬ 
lates  closely  to  the  dispute  which  arose  in  the 
Union  before  its  entrance  into  the  war.  The  Na¬ 
tionalists  bitterly  opposed  the  war,  and  their  fam¬ 
ous  leader.  General  Hertzog,  whose  political  career 
before  his  death  in  1942  paralleled  that  of  Smuts, 
led  the  battle  against  the  war  vote.  By  the  time 
Parliament  voted  80  to  67  in  favor  of  war,  Hertzog 
was  on  record  in  favor  of  many  aspects  of  Nazi 
philosophy  and  government.  Before  the  wartime 
crisis,  however,  Hertzog  had  followed  a  more  tem¬ 
perate  course.  It  is  the  mantle  of  the  earlier  Hert¬ 
zog  which  has  now  been  inherited  by  Havenga, 
who  recently  urged  at  an  Afrikaner  party  con¬ 
gress  that  the  racial  problem  be  entirely  removed 
from  the  political  arena.  Should  the  Nationalists 
in  combination  with  the  Afrikaner  party  come  to 
power  in  South  Africa,  it  is  hoped  by  liberals  in 
the  Union  that  Havenga  may  be  chosen  Prime 
Minister  so  that  the  country’s  political  problems 
can  be  handled  with  more  moderation  than  could 
be  expected  from  other  nationalist  spokesmen. 

Opposed  to  these  nationalist  groups — although 
by  no  means  inter-related — are  the  United  party, 
the  Dominion  party,  Laborites  and  Communists. 
The  Communist  party  claims  that  it  alone  supports 
a  wholly  consistent  forward  looking  racial  policy 
of  full  equality  for  all  inhabitants  in  the  Union. 
But  Communist  influence  lies  almost  entirely  out¬ 
side  government  circles.  Recently  the  offices  of  the 
Communist  party  were  raided  and  the  party’s  lead¬ 
ers  were  subject  to  an  extended  trial  this  year  on 

10.  See  African  Transcripts  (University  of  Pennsylvania), 
March  1945,  pp.  50  ff. 

11-12.  See  The  Fonim  (Johannesburg,  South  Africa),  March 
29.  1947.  pp.  I-3. 


charges  of  sedition.  William  H.  Andrews,  general 
chairman,  is  head  of  the  party,  and  Moses  M. 
Kotane  is  general  secretary. 

The  Dominion  party  under  Colonel  C.  F.  Stallard 
is  the  stronghold  of  a  small  number  of  extremely 
pro-British,  essentially  imperialist  followers.  It  now 
has  fewer  than  the  seven  seats  it  held  in  the  House 
of  Assembly  in  the  wartime  coalition  regime.  The 
Labor  party,  which  was  also  in  the  wartime  cabinet, 
has  likewise  lost  several  of  the  nine  seats  it  held  in 
the  House.  Until  recently  the  Labor  party  had 
hoped  to  increase  its  representation  considerably  in 
the  next  election.  Within  the  past  few  months, 
however,  Laborite  prospects  have  been  sharply 
altered.  Formerly  in  control  of  the  municipal  gov¬ 
ernment  in  Johannesburg  and  strong  also  in  Dur¬ 
ban  and  in  the  Cape  Province,  Laborites  have  now 
lost  ground  in  each  locality.  Internal  party  quarrels 
have  also  tended  to  dampen  their  hopes.  Until  this 
year,  the  party  was  led  by  the  late  W.  D.  Madeley, 
who  represented  an  extremely  conservative  point  of 
view  and  was  against  equal  franchise  rights  for  non- 
Europeans.  Last  year  Madeley  sided  with  the  Na¬ 
tionalists  in  opposing  the  limited  vote  for  the  Natal 
Indians,  and  shortly  thereafter  John  Christie  became 
the  Labor  leader.  In  the  party’s  left  wing,  J.  R.  Sulli¬ 
van,  New  Zealand-born  representative  from  Natal 
who  is  known  as  South  Africa’s  Sir  William  Bev¬ 
eridge  because  of  his  support  of  advanced  social 
security  legislation,  more  closely  represents  Laborite 
views  as  they  are  customarily  interpreted  abroad. 

smuts’  political  program 

The  United  party  of  Smuts,  now  in  control  of 
the  government,  follows  a  middle-road  course  on 
racial  issues  and,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  in  gen¬ 
eral  favors  joint  action  with  Britain  in  foreign 
policy.  The  more  nationalist-minded  Afrikaners  in 
Smuts’  party,  however,  may  shift  their  allegiance 
if  the  combination  of  nationalist  groups  mentioned 
above  shows  evidence  of  gaining  a  full  parliamen¬ 
tary  majority.  There  is  also  a  liberal<onservative 
cleavage  in  the  United  party,  which  again  may  re¬ 
dound  to  Nationalist  benefit  under  certain  circum¬ 
stances. 

Smuts’  domestic  program  has  been  founded  on 
the  belief  that  the  diverse  groups  in  South  Africa 
might  resolve  their  differences  on  the  basis  of 
planned  development  of  social  and  political  institu¬ 
tions  for  Africans  and  other  non-whites  to  parallel 
those  now  enjoyed  by  the  Europeans.'^  Few  Euro- 

13.  For  fuller  treatment  of  Smuts’  philosophy  see  Sowden, 
The  Union  of  South  Africa,  cited,  pp.  41-61;  Rene  Kraus,  Old 
Master  (New  York,  Dutton,  1944);  and  F.  S.  Crafford,  Jan 
Smuts  (New  York,  Doubltday,  Doran,  1943). 
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peans  in  official  South  African  life  go  beyond  this 
policy,  which  fundamentally  constitutes  a  program 
of  segregation  and  hope  for  continued  white  dom¬ 
ination,  while  allowing  for  the  elevation  of  Afri¬ 
cans  especially,  but  in  terms  of  African,  not  Euro¬ 
pean  traditions.  Smuts’  point  of  view,  however,  is 
challenged  by  more  liberal  elements  within  his 
own  party.  And  many  individuals  who  are  non¬ 
politicians  do  not  adhere  to  the  views  on  race  ex¬ 
pressed  by  either  of  the  major  parties — among 
them  professional  groups,  educators,  the  non-Dutch 
clergy,  and  members  of  the  Institute  of  Race  Rela¬ 
tions.  Such  persons  favor  attempts  to  equalize 
both  economic  opportunities  and  political  rights 
for  all  South  Africans. 

Of  the  United  party  members  who  differ  with 
Smuts  on  his  basic  aim  of  non-European  policy 
and  on  the  rate  of  progress  toward  African  better¬ 
ment,  the  most  outspoken  is  Jan  Hendrick  Hof- 
meyr.  Minister  of  Finance  and  Education  and  the 
elder  statesman’s  deputy  in  Parliament.  Hofmeyr 
is  expected  to  lead  the  United  party  in  the  future 
if  its  conservative  and  liberal  groups  do  not  split 
apart  as  has  often  happened  in  the  past  to  various 
political  parties  in  the  Union.  His  political  views  on 
the  central  race  question  more  nearly  accord  with 
the  equalitarian  principles  of  traditional  democratic 
thought  than  those  of  any  other  prominent  public 
figure.  “We  must,”  he  has  said,  “give  up  intoler¬ 
ance,  racial  prejudice,  and  thinking  with  the  blood. 
.  .  .  The  right  course  to  take  is,  while  facing  facts, 
to  refuse  to  abandon  the  firm  ground  of  principle, 
to  maintain  the  essential  value  of  human  personal¬ 
ity  as  something  independent  of  race  or  color,  to 
provide  facilities  to  native  development  and,  since 
no  one  could  say  with  certainty  to  what  in  the  long 
run  the  policy  of  development  would  lead,  to  go 
forward  in  faith.”*^ 

“disfranchisement”  for  non-whites 

This  brief  description  of  the  South  African  po¬ 
litical  scene  relates  only  to  the  European  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Union.  For  despite  the  fact  that  the 
various  parties  are  urgently  concerned  with  the 
racial  problem,  the  non-whites  have  few  political 
rights.  The  voting  privilege  for  Africans  and 
Asiatics  is  so  limited  that  it  is  perhaps  inaccurate 
to  speak  of  their  disfranchisement  at  all.  It  is  this 
factor  more  than  any  other  which  has  caused  many 
observers  to  call  the  Union  a  Fascist  state  rather 
than  a  democracy.  But  this  is  not  a  correct  defini¬ 
tion  either,  although  the  arch-reactionary  political 
groups  pursue  the  Fascist  tenets  of  race  superiority, 
autocracy,  anti-semitism  and  belief  that  democracy 
is  effete.  Since  South  Africa  can  not  be  said  truth- 

14.  See  Pcattie,  Struggle  on  the  Veld,  cited,  p.  84. 


fully  to  be  either  a  democracy  or  a  Fascist  dictator¬ 
ship,  it  is  best  described  as  a  nation  ruled  by  a 
white  oligarchy,  although  this  white  European 
oligarchy  of  2,335460  citizens  governs  itself  within 
a  framework  of  democratic  principles. 

Provisions  for  political  representation  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  7,735,809  Africans,  905,050  Colored,  and  282,- 
539  Asiatics  are  found  in  legislation  passed  in 
1910,  1936  and  the  recent  Indian  voting  act  of 
1946.*’  The  Bantu  population  of  the  Cape  Province 
elect  three  representatives  to  the  House  of  Assem¬ 
bly,  but  these  members  must  themselves  be  Euro¬ 
peans.  Although  the  Cape  Colored  are  listed  on 
regular  voting  rolls,  the  Africans  of  the  Cape  are 
enrolled  on  separate  electoral  lists,  as  will  be  true 
of  the  Natal  Indians  who  will  now  be  able  to 
elect  three  members  to  Parliament — again  Euro¬ 
peans.  By  the  South  Africa  Act  of  1910  and  the 
1936  legislation  eight  members  of  the  Senate,  the 
review  chamber  of  Parliament,  are  also  designated 
as  responsible  for  Native  affairs,  four  of  whom  are 
elected  by  native  franchise.' 

In  addition  a  Natives  Representative  Council 
was  established  in  1936.  This  body  has  a  majority 
of  elected  African  members.  The  Council  was 
never  intended  actually  to  legislate  on  matters  af¬ 
fecting  Native  affairs;  rather  its  functions  are  ad¬ 
visory.  But  consultation  on  the  part  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  officials  with  the  Council  has  become  quite 
perfunctory  in  recent  years.  Its  members  adjourned 
for  an  indefinite  period  in  August  1946,  following 
a  strike  in  the  gold  mines  near  Johannesburg,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  treatment  accorded  African  workers. 
The  Council  reconvened  in  November  to  hear  a 
statement  on  Native  policy  by  the  A, ting  Prime 
Minister,  J.  H.  Hofmeyr.*^  *^  But  the  body  again 
adjourned  indefinitely  after  Hofmeyr’s  speech,  and 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  among  Africans  that  the 
Council  has  become  largely  ineffective  as  an  ade¬ 
quate  means  for  their  political  representation. 

Official  Native  policy  on  the  government’s  part 
also  relates  to  education  and  health  facilities  as  well 
as  native  land  improvements  and  labor  measures 
mentioned  below.  Elementary  and  secondary  edu¬ 
cation,  although  greatly  limited  in  scope,  is  pro¬ 
vided  for  all  non-Europeans.  Teachers’  schools, 
agriculture  and  trade  schools  and  the  college  at 
Fort  Hare  are  available  for  Africans,  and  Natives 
trained  at  the  latter  may  take  examinations  for  en¬ 
trance  to  the  Universities  of  Cape  Town  and  Wit- 
watersrand.  The  state  financial  outlay  for  Native 
education  now  stands  at  over  $10,000,000,  an  in- 

15.  Sec  page  70. 

16-17.  Sec  Hofmeyr’s  speech,  “Benefits  for  Native  Africans’" 
(New  York,  Union  of  South  Africa  Government  Information 
Office). 
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crease  of  nearly  $7,000,000  since  1937.  But  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  for  Africans,  Colored  and  In¬ 
dians  arc  in  no  sense  commensurate  with  need  nor 
proportionately  equal  to  those  provided  for  Euro¬ 
peans. 

ECONOMY  BASED  ON  GOLD 

South  Africa’s  political  structure  and  the  place 
of  non-Europeans  in  the  nation’s  society  can  be 
fully  understood  only  within  the  context  of  its 
economic  life.  For  a  virtual  second  government 
exists  in  the  gold  mining  industry,  the  major  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  country’s  economy.  The  gold  firms 
making  up  this  rival  government  are  heavily 
taxed;  but  otherwise  they  are  almost  wholly  self- 
regulatory,  and  the  industry  largely  determines 
wages,  labor  conditions  and  many  broader  social 
issues  which  affect  the  status  of  African  labor  in 
particular.  Whether  the  Transvaal  Chamber  of 
Mines,  a  cooperative  administrative  body  for  min¬ 
ing  companies,  actually  dominates  the  successive 
Union  cabinets  is  difficult  to  determine,  since  many 
activities  of  the  gold  firms  are  closely  guarded 
secrets.  The  question  is  perhaps  irrelevant,  for 
many  decisions  of  the  Chamber  are  as  vitally  im¬ 
portant  for  the  country  as  those  reached  in  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

The  powerful  Chamber  of  Mines  governs  the 
gold  mining  industry  throughout  its  myriad  rami¬ 
fications,  and  the  Chamber’s  Gold  Producers’  Com¬ 
mittee  is  the  undisputed  top  directorate  of  South 
Africa’s  entire  economy.  Common  policy  on  wages, 
recruiting  workers,  refining,  research  and  legisla¬ 
tion  for  the  industry  is  achieved  through  this 
administrative  agency.  Gold  mining  firms  are  also 
heavily  involved  in  most  other  industries  of  the 
nation,  either  through  investment  or  operational 
control,  or  because  of  their  own  consumer  needs. 
It  should  be  noted  that  among  mining  industrialists 
there  are  differences  of  opinion  between  those  who 
favor  progressive  management  and  more  liberal 
attitudes  toward  African  labor,  and  those  who 
rely  on  a  more  conservative  program  both  for  labor 
and  improvements  in  mining  techniques. 

Of  the  more  than  forty  gold  mines  on  the  Wit- 
watersrand  of  the  Transvaal — the  world’s  richest 
gold  producing  area — all  but  three  are  controlled 
by  seven  mining  companies.  These  are  the  Anglo- 
American,  Corner  House,  Union  Corporation, 
Johannesburg  Consolidated  Investment,  General 
Mining,  Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  and  Anglo- 
Transvaal.  The  market  valuation  of  all  seven  of 
the  Union’s  great  gold  firms  is  placed  at  over  $5 
billion  with  Anglo-American  counting  for  more 
than  half  that  amount.  Because  of  the  interlocking 


corporate  structure  of  these  companies  they  form 
an  effective  holding  company — “an  elaborate  cor¬ 
porate  empire.’’**’  The  largest,  Anglo-American 
Corporation  of  South  Africa,  Ltd.,  is  headed  by 
Sir  Ernest  Oppenheimer,  often  referred  to  as  heir 
of  the  Rhodes  tradition  in  South  Africa,  and 
known  as  one  of  the  more  progressive  industrial¬ 
ists  of  the  Union.  Sir  Ernest  has  come  not  only  to 
be  chairman  of  De  Beers,  the  world’s  chief  dia¬ 
mond  firm;  he  is  also  the  leading  gold  producer 
today.  It  is  Anglo-American  which  is  responsible 
for  opening  up  the  new  mines  in  the  Orange  Free 
State  at  Odendaalsrust. 

WEALTH  IN  MINERALS 

The  gold  output  of  the  Rand  totaled  more  than 
12  million  fine  ounces  in  1944  and  was  valued  at 
well  over  S400  million.  The  South  African  govern¬ 
ment  garners  about  20  per  cent  of  its  revenues  from 
taxable  profits  on  production,  and  gold  also  con¬ 
stitutes  annually  about  70  per  cent,  by  value,  of  the 
Union’s  exports.*^  While  the  new  gold  strike  last 
April  in  the  Free  State  indicates  that  there  is  still 
new  gold  in  the  Union,  it  is  not  the  only  mineral 
which  South  Africa  mines  in  quantity.  The  list  of 
important  precious  stones  or  metals  begins  with 
diamonds.  Black  diamonds  or  coal  deposits  are  also 
plentiful,  providing  an  essential  source  of  power 
for  all  other  industries.  Metals  including  platinum, 
copper,  iron  ore,  manganese,  chrome  and  others 
complete  a  list  which  ranks  South  Africa  as  a 
leader  among  nations  with  rich  sub-soil  wealth.*® 

Because  of  its  quantity  and  the  nature  of  the 
deposits,  gold  in  South  Africa  has  caused  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  special  industrial  processes  and  finan- 

18.  See  Herbert  Solow,  “Seven  Golden  Houses,”  Fortune, 
December  1946;  and  “tjold,”  ihid.,  October  1946,  by  the  same 
author. 

19.  Prior  to  World  War  II,  South  Africa  took  most  of  its  im¬ 
ports  from  Britain;  at  the  same  time  the  Union  made  heavy 
purchases  from  the  United  States,  Germany  and  Japan.  The 
United  States  has  ranked  as  the  Union’s  largest  customer  since 
the  major  portion  of  its  gold  has  come  to  America,  although 
indirectly  through  London.  Total  Union  imports  in  1939 
amounted  to  90, 22 1,895  or  about  $400,000,000  consisting 
mainly  of  industrial,  electrical  and  agricultural  machinery,  iron 
and  steel  goods,  wearing  apparel,  chemicals,  etc.  Exports  in 
1939  amounted  to  127,297,378  or  about  8569,000,000.  Of 
this  total  99,370, 1 23  represented  newly  mined  gold;  other 
products  included  wfK>l,  sheep  skins,  diamonds,  copper,  man¬ 
ganese  ore  and  other  metals.  During  the  war  the  Union’s  for¬ 
eign  trade  rose  significantly,  but  figures  for  the  entire  perunl 
since  1939  are  not  available.  The  direction  of  Union  trade  was 
altered  to  some  extent  during  the  war,  and  the  United  States 
and  Britain  competed  more  equally  in  the  South  African  mar¬ 
ket.  Now  there  are  prospects  that  America  will  become  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  source  of  Union  imports.  See  “Union’s 
1940-43  Trade  Figures,”  South  Africa  Reports  (New  York, 
South  African  Government  Information  Office),  January  1946. 

20.  See  “Union  of  South  Africa,”  International  Reference 
Service  (Washington,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce),  August 
1946. 
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cial  arrangements.  The  gold  deposits  run  deep, 
some  from  eight  to  ten  thousand  feet,  and  except 
(or  the  quantity  involved  would  not  prove  profit¬ 
able  for  mining.  Chemical  reduction  processes  are 
employed  to  produce  the  refined  metal,  one  result 
1  being  the  ever-growing  mine  dumps  of  yellowed 
rock  that  surround  Johannesburg  and  other  cities 
on  the  Rand.  Many  technological  requirements 
have  made  gold  mining  a  high  cost  industry.  But 
capital  originally  available  in  South  Africa  as  a 
result  of  diamond  production  in  the  fifties  and 
sixties  of  the  last  century  was  quickly  turned  to 
exploitation  of  the  country’s  gold.  Since  that  time 
foreign  capital  has  also  found  its  way  into  the  in¬ 
dustry,  and  today  about  one  half  of  the  $600  mil¬ 
lion  of  foreign  funds  invested  in  the  Union  arc 
found  in  Rand  gold. 

However  profitable  gold  mining  has  been  in  the 
past,  today  it  is  beset  by  many  problems  which 
have  been  brought  to  the  forefront  by  the  newly 

I  discovered  deposits  at  Odendaalsrust.  Stocks  in 
companies  formed  to  exploit  the  new  mines  have 
sold  at  top  prices  in  Johannesburg  and  London. 

i  Moreover,  for  practically  the  first  time  American 
capital  has  taken  up  significant  blocs  of  gold-min¬ 
ing  shares  in  South  Africa.^*  But  rising  labor  costs 
[  and  re-equipment  expenses  plague  the  mine  direc- 
1  tors.  Mining  machinery  costs  are  up  80  per  cent 
[  above  pre-war  prices,  and  this  increase  comes  at  a 
■  time  when  many  mines  are  two  years  or  more 
behind  in  their  program  of  technical  improvement. 
Since  gold  is  a  high  cost  industry,  in  any  case,  the 
mine  directors  contend  they  can  ill  afford  rising 
prices  on  machinery  or  wages  for  labor. 

This  contention  gains  weight  when  it  is  realized 
that  the  prices  received  for  gold  are  set  not  by  the 
producers  in  the  open  market,  but  by  the  customer 
-official  government  agencies  throughout  the 
world — in  practice,  the  United  States  Treasury, 
r  Government  purchasers  thus  create  a  fixed  mar¬ 
ket,  and  their  prices  are  lower  today  than  the  index 
figures  for  1936,  the  period  after  which  monetary 
E  devaluation  tcxik  place  in  the  United  States  and 
•  elsewhere.  In  July  1936,  as  the  London  Economist 
j  has  pointed  out,  “the  South  African  Government 
L  index  of  gold  share  prices  (January  1931  equals 
*  too)  stood  at  a  post-devaluation  peak  of  298;  last 
August  the  index  stood  at  193.  ..  .  As  for  income, 
I  the  Rand  shareholders  received  /17.2  million  in 
p  1936,  but  no  more  than  ;^i3.i  million  in  1945.”^^ 

21.  Formerly  the  Morgan  interests  held  South  African  mining 
shares,  see  articles  in  Fortune,  cited. 

■  22.  See  The  Economist  (London),  January  4,  1947,  pp.  27-29. 


MULTIPLE  INDUSTRY  NEEDED 

So  long  as  any  of  the  world’s  great  currency  sys¬ 
tems  are  geared  to  gold,  mining  of  that  metal  will 
doubtless  remain  South  Africa’s  chief  industry. 
Yet  there  is  always  the  haunting  possibility  that 
the  mines  will  one  day  be  exhausted,  or  that  the 
gold  market  may  drop  again  as  it  did  after  Britain 
left  the  Gold  Standard  in  1931.  For  these  reasons, 
and  because  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  any  econ¬ 
omy  dependent  so  wholly  on  one  commodity, 
many  South  Africans  believe  that  industry  in  gen¬ 
eral  must  be  fostered  if  the  country  is  ever  to  be 
placed  on  a  sound  economic  foundation.  “Gold  is 
not  a  crop’’  as  one  recent  visitor,  an  American 
geographer,  has  pointed  out.^^  Therefore  agricul¬ 
ture  and  other  industries  which  can  constantly  re¬ 
produce  the  commodity  involved  must  be  devel¬ 
oped.  Government  planners  have  taken  some  steps 
in  this  direction,  and  there  is  hope  that  greater 
balance  may  be  achieved  in  the  nation’s  economy 
by  building  on  the  industrial  expansion  which  oc¬ 
curred  during  the  war.^"* 

Mention  may  be  made  of  the  growing  steel  in¬ 
dustry  at  Pretoria,  represented  by  the  South  Afri¬ 
can  Iron  and  Steel  Industrial  Corporation,  Ltd. 
(ISCOR),  the  processing  of  foodstuffs,  wools  and 
hides,  and  shoe  manufacture  as  illustrative  of  other 
industries  already  established.  Firestone  and  Good¬ 
year  rubber  factories  exist  at  Port  Elizabeth  on  the 
East  Coast,  and  there  is  a  Dunlop  plant  at  Durban. 
General  Motors  and  Ford  also  have  assembly  plants 
in  the  Union,  so  that,  while  gold  mining  over¬ 
shadows  all  other  enterprises,  the  country  does 
have  the  basis  for  expansion  of  secondary  industries. 

To  bring  greater  balance  in  the  economy  a  Social 
and  Economic  Planning  Council  was  established 
in  1942  to  survey  not  only  industry  but  housing, 
social  services,  health  and  educational  needs.^’ 
The  Union  government  also  created  in  the  same 
year  an  Industrial  Development  Corporation,  with 
a  share  capital  of  $20,000,000  to  aid  industries  where 
necessary  for  the  war  effort,  but  only  industries 
which  could  best  be  maintained  in  peacetime.  Little 
attention  is  given  in  the  Union  to  the  question 
whether  the  state  should  or  should  not  intervene 
in  the  business  life  of  the  nation.  Yet  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself  has  become  heavily  involved  in  elec¬ 
tricity  production.  It  owns  the  railways,  harbors 

23.  Sec  Pcattic,  Struggle  on  the  Veld,  cited,  p.  239. 

24.  Sec  “Investigation  into  Manufacturing  Industries  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa,”  Report  No.  282  (Cape  Town,  Board 
of  Trade,  Government  Printer),  1945;  and  W.  J.  Busschau,  “Re¬ 
view  of  the  Report,”  South  African  Journal  of  Economics,  Sep¬ 
tember  1945. 

25.  Sec  H.  J.  Van  Eck,  “The  Social  and  Economic  Planning 
Council,”  Overseas  Reference  Bool(  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa, 
1945 — statement  of  the  Council’s  functions  by  its  chairman. 
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and  air  services  and,  in  addition  postal,  telegraph 
and  telephone  communications  are  state  monopo¬ 
lies.  The  steel  plant  at  Pretoria  is  also  publicly 
owned,  for  when  stocks  for  this  company  were  not 
taken  up  readily  at  their  issue  in  1924,  the  govern¬ 
ment  proceded  to  establish  the  plant  as  a  public 
utility. 

EROSION  ON  THE  LAND 

While  South  Africa’s  mining  industry  has  drawn 
great  wealth  from  below  the  soil,  the  nation’s  top¬ 
soil  does  not  support  a  prosperous  agriculture. 
Through  grazing,  farming,  fishing  and  sugar  and 
wine  production,  however,  the  Union  produces  all 
the  food  that  is  eaten  in  the  country  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  some  wheat  supplies.  But  while  there 
is  sufficient  food  for  the  European  population,  seri¬ 
ous  under-nourishment  exists  among  most  sections 
of  the  non-European  groups.  Almost  every  com¬ 
petent  observer  of  South  African  living  conditions 
testifies  to  the  lack  of  adequate  and  varied  diet  for 
the  Bantu,  whether  or  not  he  works  in  the  mines 
(although  there  his  food  is  much  better),  on  the 
farm,  or  segregated  on  the  overpopulated,  often¬ 
times  eroded  land  of  the  Native  reserves. 

The  food  problem  is  the  land  problem  in  South 
Africa.^^  Only  about  15  per  cent  of  the  Union’s 
472,550  square  miles  is  considered  arable,  and  an 
American  soil  expert,  sent  to  the  Union  during  the 
war,  has  warned  that  erosion  is  taking  such  a  toll 
that  within  twenty-five  years  a  national  land  catas¬ 
trophe  may  face  the  country.  There  is,  moreover, 
little  rainfall  in  most  parts  of  the  Union,  and 
drought  is  an  ever  present  dread  as  the  rains  are 
seasonal  and  come  with  great  force,  washing  away 
valuable  top-soil. 

The  government’s  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
world  renowned  for  its  work  in  animal  husbandry, 
but  while  mechanization  is  increasing,  scientific 
farming  is  nowhere  practiced  in  earnest.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  supported  agriculture  through  tariffs 
and  direct  subsidies  of  various  kinds,  and  exten¬ 
sive  public  loans  are  made  for  farm  improvements 
— a  type  of  aid  which  is  also  shared  by  non-Euro¬ 
peans,  although  not  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  After  the  passage  of  the  Export  Subsidies 
Act  of  1931  and  the  Marketing  Act  of  1937  (since 
amended),  prices  of  some  agricultural  products 
were  pegged.  But  these  measures  have  not  consis¬ 
tently  benefited  the  majority — the  Africans — who 
in  turn  must  pay  increased  prices  for  food. 

Thus  far  the  government  has  only  begun  to  at¬ 
tack  the  basic  agricultural  problems  of  supplanting 
dependence  on  one  crop  (the  African  population 

26.  Pcattie,  Struggle  on  the  Veld,  cited,  passim. 


depends  too  often  solely-  on  mealies  or  corn),  and 
improving  soil  conditions  through  regional  plan¬ 
ning,  reforestation  and  irrigation.  Limited  projects 
of  this  nature  are  underway,  but  interest  in  re¬ 
gional  developments  patterned  on  the  American 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  have  not  led  to  state 
action  along  such  comprehensive  lines.  In  1946, 
however,  the  government  established  a  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Board  to  assure  proper  coordination  of 
all  soil  protection  measures.  Previous  legislation  in 
1936  on  Native  policy  established  the  South  African 
Native  Trust  to  procure  land  for  resettlement.  The 
state  has  provided  nearly  ;(^io  million  for  these 
purchases.  In  all  some  17,660,000  morgen  or  about 
36,000,000  acres  of  land  is  thus  to  be  made  available 
for  resettlement  of  native  Africans.^^ 

LABOR  AND  THE  COLOR  BAR 

The  inadequacies  of  South  Africa’s  agriculture 
throw  into  sharp  focus  the  lack  of  balance  in  its 
economy — heavily  weighted  as  it  is  on  the  side  of 
gold  mining.  This  unbalanced  situation,  in  turn, 
is  emphasized  by  dependence  on  African  labor  for 
the  farms  and  mines.  Yet  the  majority  of  the  work¬ 
ing  population  is  held  in  an  unequal  economic 
status  by  the  color-bar  legislation  enacted  in  law 
in  1926.  Historically  the  distinction  between  skilled 
and  unskilled  workers  which  the  1926  act  en- 
scribed  on  the  statutes  played  an  important  part 
in  the  development  of  South  Africa’s  economy. 
Today  this  distinction  merges  with  racial  differ¬ 
ences  to  disqualify  Africans  and  other  non-Euro¬ 
peans  in  most  cases  from  exercise  of  full  political 
freedom  and  from  holding  occupations  other  than 
those  designated  as  unskilled.  There  are  a  variety 
of  regulations  affecting  Natives,  for  many  must 
pay  poll  taxes,  live  in  segregated  areas,  and  submit 
to  close  police  supervision  though  the  onerous  pass  ■ 
system.  Very  recently  some  government  officials  ^ 
have  intimated  that  the  pass  system  is  to  be  simpli¬ 
fied.  Heretofore  in  certain  sections  of  South  Africa  - 
Natives  have  been  required  to  carry  passes  indi-  I- 
eating,  among  many  other  things,  work  status,  tax 
payments,  residence  and  permission  to  travel.^®  1 

Workers  in  the  mines  especially  are  under  close  f 
supervision  —  their  living  quarters,  food,  health,  * 
and  even  leisure  entertainment  being  provided  by 
the  mining  companies.  Often  the  men  are  housed  > 
at  close  quarters  in  barrack-like  structures  within  | 
compounds.  The  segregated  sections  of  most  South  \ 
African  cities,  where  African,  Colored  or  other 
non-European  families  live,  range  from  the  most 

27.  See  The  Economist  (London),  November  23,  1946,  pp. 
820-21. 

28.  Snowden,  Union  of  South  Africa,  cited,  pp.  176-201. 
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(]  degraded  slums  to  public  or  private-company  hous- 
ing  units  comparable  to  better  collective  housing 
5  projects  in  other  countries.  Urban  natives  are  not 
generally  allowed  to  build  and  own  their  own 
[j  homes;  Indians  in  Natal,  however  do  own  prop- 
j  crty,  and  Colored  persons  of  the  Cape  Province 

;  own  some  individual  plots  of  land. 

1-  Farm  labor,  both  in  the  Veld  region  and  on  the 
f  coast,  is  drawn  from  Natives  who  often  live  on  the 

1  lands  of  European  owners  for  whom  they  herd 

1  sheep  and  cattle  or  till  the  soil  during  certain  peri- 
c  ods  each  year.  For  many  decades  there  has  been  a 

c  steady  exodus  of  laborers  to  the  cities  and  mines, 

t  and  because  of  this  drain  on  farm  help  wages  have 

e  increased  in  recent  years.  Yet  rural  wages  are  ex¬ 
tremely  low  and,  despite  the  fact  that  food  and 
other  necessities  are  usually  provided,  one  observer 
estimates  “the  actual  cost  per  worker  to  the  farmer 
is  about  per  year — roughly  $30  or  less  than  $3 

^  a  month.”^^ 
s  . 

j  Labor  is  also  cheap  in  the  mines  and  other  in- 
I  dustries  of  South  Africa,  although  a  labor  shortage 

j  persists.  There  are  some  400,000  African  workers 
in  the  mines  and  about  264,000  other  Africans  in 
industry  generally.  In  addition  to  free  food,  medi- 
^  cal  care,  clothing  and  housing.  Natives  in  the  gold 
j  mines  receive  about  $150  a  year,  or  about  50  cents  a 
day.  This  may  be  compared  to  the  average  wage- 
scale  of  a  little  more  than  $2,000  gross  a  year  for 
white  skilled  workers.  Maximum  averages  for  min¬ 
ers’  wages  were  set  some  years  ago  by  the  Chamber 
^  of  Mines,  fixing  top  scales  above  which  employers 
j  can  not  increase  wages  without  legal  penalties.  A 
jj  Native  Wages  Commission  of  the  government  rec- 
y  ommended  higher  rates  of  pay  in  1944,  but  the 
recommendations  were  not  followed. 

it  Work-contracts  for  nine-month  periods  or  longer 
s  require  Natives  to  leave  their  villages  or  reserves 
s  and  remain  on  the  mining  property,  thus  removing 
[.  them  from  their  families.  Laborers  for  Union 

a  mines  are  drawn  in  large  numbers  from  other  areas 
\.  in  Africa  as  far  north  as  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 

X  in  this  case  again  family  separation  is  required. 

The  results  of  this  policy  have  meant  that  native 
^  family  and  tribal  life  has  undergone  a  process  of 
j  cultural  disintegration.  As  the  mores  of  the  fam- 
y  ily  and  tribe  are  weakened,  many  individuals,  both 

j  males  who  have  migrated  to  their  work  and 

members  of  families  remaining  behind,  become 
psychologically  maladjusted.  Studies  of  the  prob- 
,j.  lem  of  migratory  labor  in  South  Africa  and  else- 
where  on  the  African  continent  have  led  to  at¬ 
tempts  to  rectify  the  policy  of  family  separation. 
But  the  injury  to  native  social,  moral  and  tribal 

29-  Pcattie,  Struggle  on  the  Veld,  cited,  p.  184. 


life  by  the  impact  of  modern  industrialism  on 
Africa  has  nowhere  been  completely  removed. 

Several  workers’  organizations  at  present  attempt 
to  improve  conditions  of  non-European  labor,  in¬ 
cluding  the  non-European  Trade  Unions  Council, 
the  African  Mine  Workers’  Union,  and  the  South 
African  Railway  and  Harbor  Workers’  Union,  rep¬ 
resenting  Native,  Colored  and  Indian  employees  of 
the  state-owned  transport  services.  What  is  most 
significant  about  African  workers,  however,  is 
their  legal  status.  They  are  not  recognized  by  law 
as  “employees”  under  the  state  Industrial  Concilia¬ 
tion  Act  of  1937.  Strong  demands  have  been  made 
by  African  labor  and  a  minority  of  progressive 
white  workers  for  full  recognition  of  African 
trade  unions  on  a  basis  of  equality  with  white 
unions.  Within  the  past  year  the  government  has 
taken  an  interest  in  this  problem,  although  there 
is  as  yet  no  intention  of  allowing  Native  workers 
to  organize  unions  wholly  on  their  own.  Rather 
the  state  may  be  expected  to  establish  and  supervise 
workers’  associations  to  represent  Africans  in  bar¬ 
gaining  with  employers.^^* 

Unions  representing  European  or  white  workers 
are  well  established  in  many  industries,  and  they 
have  appeared  quite  militant  since  the  end  of  the 
war.  As  mentioned  above  white  skilled  wages  bear 
little,  if  any,  relationship  to  those  of  non-European 
workers,  except  that  there  is  a  great  gap  between 
them.  It  should  be  noted  that  white  union  em¬ 
ployees  are  implacable  in  their  resistance  against 
allowing  non-European  labor  to  enter  skilled 
trades,  although  a  few  Colored  and  Indian  work¬ 
ers  are  so  employed.^® 

Because  organized  white  workers  cling  so  tena¬ 
ciously  to  the  color  bar  it  is  difficult  to  judge 
whether  the  labor  movement  will  play  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  in  correcting  some  of  the  worst  evils  of 
the  ^uth  African  economy.  But  Native  restive¬ 
ness  has  been  patently  evident  in  the  last  year  in 
South  Africa,  and  leadership  is  slowly  emerging 
to  challenge  the  status  quo.  Not  since  1922,  when 
a  near  general  strike  erupted  on  the  Rand,  has  the 
Union  experienced  serious  labor  trouble.  In  1946 
Indians  in  Natal  also  showed  the  increasing  will¬ 
ingness  of  non-Europeans  to  oppose  restrictions 
placed  on  them — many  thousands  of  Indians  hav- 

29a.  Sec  New  Yorl^  Times,  May  9,  1947. 

30.  One  problem  relating  to  labor  in  the  Union  is  that  of 
“poor  whitcism.”  Students  of  the  increasingly  serious  plight  of 
the  300,000  poor  whites  do  not  agree  about  the  reason  for  their 
poverty-stricken  conditions,  but  today  many  of  them  arc  living 
on  sub-marginal  lands  or  are  employed  at  menial  tasks,  much 
to  the  shame  of  other  Europeans,  and  at  wages,  usually  granted 
only  to  Natives,  that  make  it  impossible  for  them  to  improve 
their  living  standards.  The  government  has  given  aid  to  poor 
whites  by  providing  trade  education  and  sanitation,  and  attempts 
to  settle  them  on  profitable  land. 
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ing  recently  challenged  the  government  through 
passive  resistance  campaigns.  At  mid-year  1946 
some  1400  Native  workers  went  on  strike  at  the 
Union  Steel  Corporation.  But  when  on  August  12, 
1946  more  than  50,000  Native  gold-mine  workers 
struck,  a  marked  change  came  over  South  Africa’s 
economy.  During  the  few  days  in  which  the  strike 
lasted  several  workers  were  killed,  many  injured, 
and  some  of  the  strike  leaders  were  arrested.  Police 
action  forced  the  miners  to  return  to  the  pits,  but 
not  before  thirteen  of  the  forty-odd  gold  mines  in 
the  Johannesburg  area  had  been  affected.^' 

CAN  RACIAL  TENSIONS  BE  RELAXED.? 

The  growing  restiveness  of  workers,  both  white 
and  black,  is  the  most  overt  evidence  of  South 
Africa’s  many  social  tensions.  But  wherever  two 
races  exist  side  by  side  the  issues  at  stake  are  too 
often  referred  to  as  problems  of  the  submerged 
group.  Thus  it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  “Native 
problem’’  in  the  Union  and  the  “Negro  problem” 
in  the  United  States — indicating  an  approach  which 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  yield  any  fruitful  results. 
For  in  South  Africa  as  well  as  the  United  States  a 
situation  exists  where  both  the  dominant  group 
and  those  dominated  are  caught  in  a  mutual  racial 
dilemma.  In  South  Africa  the  problem  appears 
especially  paradoxical  because  it  is  the  vast  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  which  is  living  without  full 
economic  and  political  rights. 

The  white  population  of  the  Union  is  dependent, 
at  every  turn,  on  the  majority  for  its  economic  wel¬ 
fare.  The  vast  mineral  wealth  of  South  Africa  can 
only  be  exploited  through  the  employment  of  Afri¬ 
can  labor.  South  Africa’s  agricultural  resources, 
which  urgently  need  much  attention,  also  can  only 
be  harvested  by  African  workers.  Regardless,  there- 

31.  See  New  York,  Times,  August  20,  1946. 


fore,  of  the  present  dominant  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  position  of  the  European  groups,  the  Do¬ 
minion’s  future — either  for  Whites  or  Blacks  or 
for  both — rests  on  the  possibility  of  mutual  adjust¬ 
ments.  Yet  there  is  a  surprising  lack  of  realization 
among  influential  politicians  and  industrialists  that 
a  fundamentally  different  approach  must  be  taken 
in  order  to  relax  the  Union’s  racial  tensions. 

Can  the  necessary  adjustments  be  brought  about 
on  the  basis  prescribed  by  Prime  Minister  Smuts— 
leaving  aside  the  wholly  repressive  measures  fav¬ 
ored  by  extreme  Nationalists  who  oppose  him?  Or 
can  Native-European  adjustments  be  made  only 
when  the  color  bar  is  eradicated  in  both  law  and 
practice,  and  when  Europeans  and  non-Europeans 
enjoy  equal  political  rights  and  economic  oppor¬ 
tunities?  South  Africans  have  only  just  now — per¬ 
haps  too  late — begun  to  consider  this  problem. 

Before  either  of  the  above  two  broad  policies  are 
carried  out,  events  may  alter  all  calculations  of  the 
political  parties  which  are  increasingly  concerned 
with  the  crucial  race  issue.  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whether  either  major  party  can  be  expected  to  take 
early  action  radically  altering  its  white-supremacy 
policies.  Because  of  this  uncertainty,  few  outside  ob¬ 
servers  are  willing  to  predict  with  assurance  that 
South  Africa’s  future  will  be  stable  or  that  far- 
reaching  efforts  will  be  made  to  solve  the  nation’s 
ills  in  a  progressive  manner. ‘South  Africa,  always 
an  explosive  country,  appears  to  be  even  more  so 
today.  A  leading  historian  of  the  Union’s  growth, 
Professor  C.  W.  De  Kiewiet,  has  said,  “South 
Africa  has  advanced  politically  by  disasters  and 
economically  by  windfalls.”^^  It  has  just  received 
another  economic  windfall  in  the  form  of  newly 
discovered  gold  deposits  and  politically  faces  rough 
weather  ahead. 

32.  See  I)e  Kiewiet,  A  History  of  South  Africa,  cited,  p.  84. 


South  Africa  and  the  United  Nations 

By  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Grant  S.  McClellan 


South  Africa’s  attitude  on  the  two  issues  it  has 
faced  in  the  United  Nations  —  the  future  of  the 
former  South  West  African  mandate  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  Indians  living  in  the  Province  of  Natal — 
reveal  that  the  nation’s  foreign  relations  are  com¬ 
plicated  by  its  perplexing  internal  racial  dilemma. 
In  both  cases  the  Smuts  government  has  taken 
a  sharply  critical  view  of  the  action  proposed  by 
the  UN,  and  the  Prime  Minister  has  been  urged  to 
oppose  outside  interference  even  more  vigorously 
by  the  opposition  party  in  the  Union.  Until  it  is  pos¬ 


sible,  therefore,  to  forsee  fundamental  changes  in 
the  Dominion’s  domestic  policies  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  predict  what  outcome  may  be  expected 
on  either  the  South  West  African  or  the  Indian 
question. 

TRUSTEESHIP  OR  ANNEXATION  ? 

From  the  outset  of  UN  discussions  about  the 
trusteeship  system  Prime  Minister  Smuts  made 
known  that  South  Africa  intended  to  annex  its 
former  mandate.  At  Cape  Town  on  January  21, 
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when  Smuts  reported  the  Assembly’s  December  14 
decision  rejecting  the  Union’s  incorporation  bid 
and  requesting  that  a  trusteeship  agreement  for 
the  mandate  be  submitted  to  the  UN  Assembly, 
he  declared  categorically  that  his  government 
would  not  comply  with  the  resolution.*  Before  the 
Premier  had  stated  his  policy  with  such  bluntness, 
however,  the  Union  had  made  a  determined  effort 
to  present  its  case  abroad  in  the  best  possible  light. 

According  to  the  Dominion’s  representatives,  the 
proposal  to  incorporate  South  West  Africa  into  the 
I  Union  rests  chiefly  on  the  terms  of  the  mandate 
of  the  now  defunct  League  of  Nations.  South 
West  Africa,  a  German  colony  before  World 
War  I,  was  granted  to  the  Union  as  a  Class  C 
mandate  under  which  terms  the  territory  could  be 
administered  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Union. 
Legislation  of  the  Cape  Town  Parliament,  there¬ 
fore,  has  been  applicable  to  South  West  Africa  and 
it  has  been  assumed  by  many  South  Africans  that 
the  area  would  become,  in  due  time,  another  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Union.  The  government’s  memorandum 
to  the  Assembly  on  annexation  also  points  out  that 
the  mandate  is  contiguous  to  the  Union  and  that 
both  areas  are  mutually  dependent  strategically 
and  economically.*® 

As  an  added  argument  for  South  Africa’s  stand, 
the  government  presented  in  the  Assembly  evi¬ 
dence  to  support  its  claim  that  the  population  of  the 
'  mandate  itself  favored  the  policy  of  liquidating  the 
former  regime.^  Available  data  indicates  there  can 
I  be  little  doubt  about  the  readiness  of  the  European 
;  population  in  the  mandate  to  join  with  the  Union. 

1  Europeans  in  South  West  Africa,  most  of  whom 
are  Union  nationals  of  Dutch  descent,  number 
I  some  38,000.  They  are  represented  in  a  two-house 
:  Legislative  Assembly,  an  exclusively  European 
lx)dy,  and  both  chambers  have  made  known  their 
,  wishes  that  South  West  Africa  become  part  of  the 
j  Union. 

■  The  evidence  of  Native  opinion  in  the  mandate 
ill  the  form  of  records  of  consultations  held  with 
j  the  African  tribes  and  statements  from  their  chief- 
I  tains  show  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
[  ^00,000  non-Europeans  also  favor  incorporation. 

J  This  evidence  of  Native  wishes  on  annexation, 
f  however,  has  been  questioned  in  many  quarters. 
The  UN  Assembly,  for  its  part,  was  prompted  to 
take  action  against  South  Africa  on  the  ground 

I.  See  (lifrest  of  Smuts’  speech  to  Parliament  of  January  21, 
1047,  World  Today  (Supplement),  (New  York,  Royal  Institute 

I'll  International  Alfairs),  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2,  p.  50. 

la.  Sec  Vernon  Mckay,  “International  Trustreship,’’  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  May  15,  1946,  pp.  56,  66. 

2.  See  Memorandum  on  the  Administration  oj  South  West 
.Ifrica  (United  Nations  Publications),  A/123,  October  19,  1946. 
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that  a  dependent  people  cannot  be  expected  to  ex¬ 
press  a  free  opinion  with  regard  to  affiliation  with 
another  state.  Certain  Assembly  spokesmen  also 
contended  that  the  Natives  lacked  sufficient  polit¬ 
ical  development  to  express  considered  opinions. 
This  argument,  understandably,  has  exasperated 
many  South  Africans  among  the  European  ele¬ 
ments,  who  contend  that,  if  the  Natives  can  not 
decide  such  matters  as  stated  by  the  UN,  then 
criticism  of  South  Africa  for  withholding  full  vot¬ 
ing  privileges  from  Africans  within  the  Union  is 
illogical. 

While  the  Union  has  claimed  that  the  same  laws 
apply  both  at  home  and  in  the  ex-mandate,  ac¬ 
tually  under  the  existing  legal  system  the  two  racial 
elements  of  South  West  Africa  enjoy  less  self-gov¬ 
ernment  than  similar  groups  in  the  Dominion.  The 
Natives  have  no  voice  in  the  Natives  Representa¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  Union,  and  the  administration 
of  Native  policy  in  South  W’est  Africa  is  carried 
out  entirely  by  the  Governor  General.  Up  to  now 
the  white  population  of  the  territory  has  not  been 
represented  in  the  Union  Parliament,  although 
they  have  their  own  largely  representative  legisla¬ 
tive  body.  On  March  19,  however,  the  Nationalist 
opposition  party  in  the  Cape  Town  Parliament 
submitted  a  motion  calling  for  legislation  to  give 
South  West  Africa  a  provincial  status  within  the 
Union.  Thus  far  this  has  not  been  accomplished, 
but  on  April  1 1  the  House  of  Assembly  passed  a 
proposal  put  forward  by  the  Smuts  government 
party  that  the  former  mandate  should  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  Parliament.  The  exact  terms  on  which 
this  may  be  done  have  not  yet  been  stated.* 

Although  the  UN  Charter  does  not  use  binding 
language  in  speaking  of  the  submission  of  trustee¬ 
ship  agreements,  it  should  be  recalled  that  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  in  London  on  February  9,  1946 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
mandatory  powers  to  submit  trusteeship  agree¬ 
ments  on  the  territories  they  administered.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether  world  opinion 
outside  the  Union  can  influence  the  attitude  of  the 
Smuts  government. 

THE  INDIAN  QUESTION 

The  Indian  crisis  stems  from  the  Asiatic  Land 
Tenure  and  the  Indian  Representation  Act  passed 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  last  June  1946.  This 
act  prevents  Indians  living  in  Natal,  who  number 
about  228,000,  from  buying  certain  properties  thus 
imposing  on  them  residential  segregation.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  bill  lays  down  occupational  qualifications, 
although  existing  rights  in  land  and  occupations 

New  York,  Times,  April  12,  1947. 
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are  to  be  preserved.  The  new  act,  however, 
provides  for  representation  of  Natal  Asiatics  in 
the  Union  Parliament  on  the  basis  of  separate 
voting  polls,  and  representatives  when  elected  are 
to  be  Europeans — not  Indians.  Educational  and  in¬ 
come  or  property  qualifications  for  voting  are  also 
imposed  under  this  law.  The  Indian  land  tenure 
and  voting  act  is  not  novel;  Indians  have  long 
been  accorded  unequal  treatment  in  South  Africa. 
The  present  law  was  preceded  during  the  war  by 
similar  legislation  on  the  part  of  the  Natal  Prov¬ 
ince  and  the  Dominion,  whereby  residence  or  travel 
outside  Natal,  except  under  special  permit,  was 
prohibited. 

In  view  of  this  experience  the  government  of 
India  finally  brought  the  acute  issue  officially  to 
the  attention  of  the  Union,  and  decided  to  refer 
it  to  the  UN  on  April  29,  1946.  On  June  24,  1946 
India  further  indicated  its  dissatisfaction  with  the 
treatment  of  Indians  in  South  Africa  by  terminat¬ 
ing  trade  relations  with  the  Union.  Europeans  in 
the  Dominion  recognize  that  a  serious  problem 
exists  with  respect  to  the  Natal  Indians,  and  many 
liberal  elements  do  not  have  a  clear  conscience  con¬ 
cerning  the  recent  legislation.  On  one  point,  how¬ 
ever,  most  South  Africans  agree:  that  the  Indian 
question,  like  Native  policy,  must  be  dealt  with  by 
^uth  Africa,  not  by  other  powers.  Most  Indians  in 
Natal  and  elsewhere  in  the  Union  are  no  longer 
citizens  of  India — although  they  are  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  full  citizens  of  the  Union.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  Smuts  objected  most  vigorously  to 
UN  action,  basing  his  argument  on  provisions  of 
the  UN  Charter  prohibiting  outside  interference 
with  domestic  affairs  of  any  member  state.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  same  line  of  reasoning,  he  requested  that 
the  issue  be  decided  by  a  ruling  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  a  request  to  which  the  UN,  in  the 


view  of  some  observers,  might  well  have  given 
greater  consideration. 

On  December  8  the  Assembly  of  the  UN,  despite 
Smuts’  cogent  legal  argument  on  November  21, 
requested  both  the  Indian  and  South  African  gov¬ 
ernments  to  report  to  the  next  Assembly  meeting 
on  the  measures  adopted  for  treatment  of  Indians 
in  the  Union.  There  seems  little  likelihood,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Smuts  cabinet  will  retreat  from  the 
position  it  has  assumed.  At  the  end  of  a  four-day 
Parliamentary  debate  during  the  first  week  of  Jan¬ 
uary  1947,  the  House  of  Assembly  approved  the 
Prime  Minister’s  stand  which,  as  he  explained,  was 
to  retain  the  Asiatic  Land  Tenure  and  Indian  Rep¬ 
resentation  Act  on  the  statute  books  regardless  of 
Indian  objections.  He  added,  as  had  been  made 
clear  at  the  time  of  the  law’s  passage,  that  “steps 
will  be  taken  to  safeguard  Indian  interests  as  re¬ 
gards  health,  housing,  education  and  other 
matters.”'* 

By  referring  the  issue  to  the  two  contesting  par¬ 
ties,  the  UN  has  already  invoked  its  powers  under 
the  Charter  to  deal  with  any  dispute  where  rela¬ 
tions  between  two  Member  states  have  been  im¬ 
paired.  The  Assembly’s  resolution  also  notes  “that 
the  treatment  of  Indians  in  the  Union  should  be  in 
conformity  with  .  .  .  the  relevant  provisions  of  the 
Charter.”  Here  reference  is  intended  to  Article  55 
by  which  the  signatories  of  the  Charter  are  bound 
to  promote  “universal  respect  for,  and  observance 
of,  human  rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all 
without  distinction  as  to  race,  sex,  language  or  re¬ 
ligion.”  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  this  article  is 
similar  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Charter,  which 
Prime  Minister  Smuts  was  most  active  in  drafting. 

4.  The  Indian  in  South  Africa  (New  York,  Union  of  South 
Africa,  Government  Information  Office);  and  The  Times  (Lon¬ 
don),  January  23,  1945. 
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